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summer gale, and its blushing cheek half hid 
amongst the sheltering leaves, it seems to woo, and 
yet shrink from the beholder’s gaze ; touch with 
but adventurous hand the Queen of flowers, and 
you are pierced with its protecting thorns ; would 
you pluck the rose and weave it into a garland 
for the brow you love best, that brow will be 
wounded ; or place the sweet blossom in your bo- 
som, the thorn will be there. This real or ideal 
mingling of pain and sorrow, with the exquisite 
beauty of the rose, affords a never ending theme to 
those who are best acquainted with the inevitable 
blending of clouds and sunshine, hope and fear, 
weal and woe, in this our earthly inheritance. 

The origin of the armour by which this flower 
is defended, is given in the “ Legend of the 
Rose.” 

“ Young Love, rambling through the wood. 
Found me in my solitude, 

Bright with dew and freshly blown, 

And trembling to the zephyr’s sighs, 

But as he stooped to gaze upon 
The living gem with raptur’d eyes. 

It chanc’d a bee was busy there. 

Searching for its fragrant fare, 

And, Cupid stooping too to sip, 

The angry insect stung his lip ; 

And gushing from the ambrosial cell. 

One bright drop on my bosom fell. 

“ Weeping to his mother, he 
Told the tale of treachery, 
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And she, her vengeful boy to please. 

Strung his bow with captive bees, 

And placed upon my slender stem 
The poison’d stings she pluck’d from them j 
And none since that eventful morn 
Have found the flower without a thorn.” 

“With every thing fair or sweet, or exquisite 
in this world, it has seemed meet to that wisdom 
which appoints our sorrows and sets a bound to 
our enjoyments, to affix some stain, some bitter- 
ness, or some alloy, which may not unaptly be 
called, in figurative language, a thorn. St. Paul 
emphatically speaks of a “ thorn in the flesh,” 
and from this expression as well as from his ear- 
nestness in having prayed thrice that it might be 
removed, we conclude it must have been some- 
thing particularly galling to the natural man.”* 
We hear of the thorn of ingratitude, the thorn 
of envy, the thorn of unrequited love, indeed of 
thorns as numerous as our pleasures; and few there 
are that can look back upon the experience of 
life, without acknowledging that every earthly 
good they have desired, purchased or attained, 
has had its peculiar thorn. Who has ever cast 
himself into the lap of luxury, without finding 
that his couch w T as strewed with thorns ? Who 
has reached the summit of his ambition, without 
feeling on the exalted pinnacle that he stood upon 
thorns ? Who has ever placed the diadem upon his 
* “ Poetry of Life,” by Mrs. Strickland. 
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